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SUBJECTS OF DISCUSSION FOR THIS MONTH. 





Jan. 2. Is the exclusion of religion and fp. litics from the discussions 
of Societies for the d'f.s.on of knowledge, a judicious regulation ?— 
Adjourned from Dec. ith. 

9th. Which is the better mode of meliorating the condition of the 
people—perfect freedom of competition in the production ef wealth, or 
mutual co-operation and equal distribution of wealth? 

16th. Are mankind in a state of progressive improvement? 

23d. Does the diversity of opinions, tempers, aud babits, which 
exist among mankind, present an insuperable obstacle to permanent 
harmony in a co-operative community ? 

30th. Is the right to property derived from nature, or from social 
compact? 





NOTICE. ee 
We are sorry we cannot till our next give the promised Review of 
that elegant and truly philosophic work, “The Revolt of the Bees.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. R——r's able “ Essay on the Formation of Character,” in 
our next. 

The two admirable “ Essays for and against Philosophical Necessity,” 
by ELIZA and SUSANNA, we shall feel a double pleasure in enriching 
our pages with, as they prove, not only wbat has been long proved, 
that woman can write with elegance, perspicuity, and eloquence, but 
that she can investigate most profoundly, and reason most powerfully. 

“ Impracticability of the Co-operative System; and “ On the 
Potatoe,” shall appear in our next. 

The ‘ Ode to Benevolence *’ we intended for this Number, but, in 
consequence of having mislaid the copy, we are obliged to defer it to 
our next. 

“ The Sons of Song **—and the Daughters too—(for from the most 
olden time, bave not the Danghters—witness the five times victorious 
competitress of Pindar—been eminent in the powers of “ breathing 
numbers?”*) The Children, then, of Song have been as really philo- 
sophic, and mauy of them, besides Homer, Virgil, Horace, Milton, and 
Shakspeare, have taken as just views of the nature and relations of man 
as the professed philosopher, and have been at least as generally on 
the side of justice and bumanity—and are therefore invited to contri- 
bute the “ feeling line’ to its best service. 

The spirited and ingenious Sylph story ay soon as possible. — 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A New Series of a periodical publication seems to require a 
new introduction. The reader will be apt to ask, what has 
called for a New Series, and in what the new will differ from 
the old. Information on these points appears due. 

The New Series of our Magazine we accordingly bezin 
with an introductory article. In this, however, we shall give 
a priority to what is most important, a concise, but compre- 
hensive View of our System, We then shall give a condensed 
account, as far as we have been able to collect it, of the 
progress of the system since the commencement of our 
Magazine ; and, lastly, we shall state what has called for a 
New Series, and in what the New will differ from the Old. 


VIEW OF THE TRUE SOCIAL, OR CO-OPERATIVE AND COM- 
MUNIONAL SYSTEM. 


Such a view of our system, as just mentioned, requires 
a statement, first, of its object, and secondly, of its nature 
and arrangements, 

OBJECT. 


The obiect of our system is the greatest possible happiness 
of all its members; that is the greatest happiness, individual 
and univers:l, as far as physically inevitable causes will allow. 

Why is this the object ? 

Because our system contemplates having the best possible 
object ; and the only rational object of haman exertion, or 
desire, is happiness, or what tends to it ; nor is any possession, 


or endowment, of any value, but as it does S0. 
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Why is happiness or what tends to it the only rational object 
of human exertion or desire * 

Because happiness is the greatest of all blessings, and no 
possession, or endowment, is of any value but as far as 
tending to it. Neither wealth, strength, beauty, power, 
genius, glory, art, science, nor even knowledge, nor yet the 
combination of them all, is valuable any otherwise; and 
without happiness, or hope of it, even life and health them- 
selves, as is daily proved by the suicide, cease to be blessings. 
The state of the obscure, unlettered, hard-faring and scantily- 
provided peasant, with happiness, is preferable to that of the 
greatest potentate, or wealthicst individual, with all the other 
gifts and endowments of nature, education, and fortune, 


without it. 
HAPPINESS, 


What then is this greatest of al! blessings, this only ra- 
tional object of our wishes and exertions, Happiness ?—for, 
though the poet (and the philosopher with him) calls it “ our 
being’s end and aim,” the same poet says of it, ‘ Good, 
pleasure, ease, content, whate’er thy name,” and seems unable 
to define it, or say what it is; and is it rational to make what 
is, as at least it appears to many, undefinable and unsettled, 
the subject of so much commendation, and to propose it as 
the only rational end or the object of first value ? 

Happiness is the full and vivid satisfaction of the mind, and 
consists in content and enjoyment. 

[s not content alone, happiness ? 

No. To constitute happiness a more lively feeling than 
mere content is requisite. A person in a profound sleep, a 
stupor, or in a drowsy, half-dormant, or almost torpid state, 
like that of the complete ideot, may be said to possess content, 
because he wishes for nothing farther: but surely he cannot 
he said to possess happiness. 

Js not, then, enjoyment happiness * 

Not alone. The greatest or most exquisite enjoymentg, 
especially corporeal or sensual, if unaccompanied with con- 
tent, are insullicient for happiness ; because the mind is not 
fully satisfied by them. 

We may enjoy good eating, good drinking, good clothes, 
good lodging, with splendor, power, and fame: and vet, if 
not contented, not be happy. 

Are all enjoyments necessary to happiness ? 

No. We may be happy, if contented, without many en- 
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joyments ; and any one enjoyment with content, while content 
lasts, makes us happy. 

Some person has given as a definition of happiness, “ the 
ageregate of pleasures.” But this is evidently an erroneous 
definition, or happiness cannot exist. 

‘“ The aggregate of pleasures” is the combination of all 
pleasures. But it is impossible to combine all pleasures, or 
enjoy them at the same time, for some are incompatible with 
otheis. We cannot enjoy the pleasures of rest and exercise, 
of relaxation and deep reflection, at the same time. Some 
persons find a pleasure in getting drunk, some in war and 
military conquest, some even a horrid pleasure in cruelty, 
But we cannot enjoy, at the saine time, the pleasures of ebriety 
and sobriety, of tranquillity and strife, of victory and the re- 
flection of having preserved uninterrupted peace, of revenge 
and forgiveness. 

We, at present, have many conveniences and pleasures 
rising from those conveniences, which our ancestors had not. 
But can it be supposed that it ras impossible for any of our 
ancestors to be happy, because those conveniences did not 
exist in their time? There will, probably, exist hereafter 
many conveniences, which do not at present. But who will 
say, that the present non-existence of those conveniences, 
excludes us from any possibility of being happy? The well- 
tempered and well-treated child, full of health, of buoyancy 
and spirits, is happy, though he does not enjoy or contemplate 
many of the pleasures w hich the grown up man does. 

But can content exist without enjoyment, or enjoyment 
with content ? 

Indeed, perhaps neither can exist in its liveliest and most 
full degree, without some portion of the other. We cannot 
be content in a very lively manner, without some enjoyment ; 
and we cannot enjoy in the fullest manner, without content. 
But though the feelings approach and run into each other, they 
are not exactly the same; and each may exist, in a certain 
degree, without the other. 

What then is content ? 

CONTENT. 

Content is that feeling, in which we are so satisfied with 
our present state, that we do not wish, with any pain or 
anxiety, for any other. 

It is clear, that, without this feeling, happiness cannot exist. 
Shakspeare says :-— 

“ The best state, contentless, 


Is a distracted and most wretched being, 
Worse than the worst content,” 
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The child, before described, is happy, because content with 
his few and simple amusements ; while the man, full of cares 
and anxieties, though running through most varied pleasures 
and almost countless enjoyments, is not happy, because not 
content. So Solomon describes himself; and so the celebrated 
Lord Chesterfield. 

Can content exist in every state ? 

No. Freedom from pain is indispensable to it, because in 
pain it is impossible not to wish for another state. 

From this it follows, that content cannot exist without com- 
petence, or a sufficiency of the necessaries of life to maintain 
health, without which pain is inevitable. With this bare 
sufficiency, indeed, content may exist; as Socrates, Epami- 
nondes, Cincinnatus, Fabricius, and some others are _illus- 
trious examples of ; but without that share of the conveniences 


_ and comforts of life, to which we have been accustomed, or at 


least which is common in the country, or neighbourhood of 
our residence, it is most difficult for us to possess it. 

And it also follows, that content cannot exist with any of 
the malignant, jealous, angry, or exclusively selfish passions 
or feelings, such as rancour, hatred, revenge, rage, irritation, 
envy, pride, ambition, avarice; as in each of these we feel a 
degree, often a tormenting degree, of mental pain. And it 
likewise follows, thit for a person’s own even immediate 
happiness, he should not indulge anv of. those passions or 
feelings, but shoul cultivate the kindlier, more amiable, 
generous, and exalted sympathies, which impel him * to do as 
he would be done by, and to love his fellow-creature as himself.” 

ENJOYMENT. 

What is enjoyment ? 

It is that feeling by which we are pleased or gratified with 
any action, indulgence, or application, either bodily or mental. 

Are, then, content and enjoyment equally necessary to 
happiness ? 

As happiness is composed of both, they are both necessary 
toit. But certainly content is the basis ; as with only aslight 
degree of enjoyment, we must, if content, be happy ; but with- 
out a very full degree of content, bowever greatis ourenjoyment, 
we cannot beso. With content also we cannot be unhappy ; 
but with enjoyment of different kinds and liveliest degree 
we may. Content likewise can never be injurious to happiness ; 
enjoyment may and often is. The enjovment of eating, drink- 
ing, gambling and many other indulgences is frequently pro- 
ductive of pain, disease and wretchedness, and pernicious, nay 
destructive, to happiness. Content like wise never permits, 
enjoyment often impeis us to be actively injurious to others. 
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Enjoyment, however, is what generally increases our happi- 
ness; for this may be, but content seldom, if ever, is, more or 
less vivid orexquisite. It then is in proportion as enjoyment 
is more or less vivid, when accompanied with content, that 
happiness is greater or less in degree. 

But is enjoyment consistent with virtue ? 

Yes, certainly, as far as it is consistent with content, that is, 
the content which will continue. “ Virtue alone” savs Pope, 
is happiness below,” that is nothing but virtue, or no conduct 
or enjoyment but that which is virtuous, produces happiness ; and 
he is certainly right; for with no other can content exist, at 
least for more than a moment ; and as content is necessary to 
happiness, so is viitue. 


VIRTUE. 


But what is virtue ? 

Virtue, that is, moral (and religious, as far as it is practical) 
virtue is the effective love of, or determination to moral 
good, 

What is moral good ? 

It is benefit done or caused by man to man; and benefit 
is that which produces or tends to happiness. 

Perhaps a more commonly inteiligible definition of virtue 
than that before given is, the effective determination to a line 
of conduct or ection, intended and considered to be tending 
to injure no man, ard to benefit some, and, as far as in the 
agent’s power, every man. The action here described is moral 
action, and the criterion or test of it is what may be deduced 
from. this description, “the greatest possible tendency to 
universal happiness.” 

Is no conduct or action centrary to virtue, but such as is 
intended or considered liable to tend to injure some person ? 

No It is only because an action is productive of injury, 
that is of pain or svffering to some person, that it is vicious 
or wrong and should be avoided. 

Why is virtue necessary to happiness ? 

Because itis necessary to content. And it is necessary 
to content, because any conduct or action known by the 
agent to tend to injure himself, or intended by him to injure 
another, produces a fear in him, that some consequence of the 
action will in some way be hurtfal, or productive of suffering 
or harm to himself; and fear is a mental pa‘n, with which 
content cannot exist: Thus the drunkard knows and must 
fear, that his drunkenness is likely to be burtful to Lis health, 
property or character: the murderer fears that others will 
murder, hurt, or punish bim: the lier fears that he will be 
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detected, and that others will lie to him in turn; the {njurer 
of anotber fears, that he himself will be injured by others. 

It is therefore impossible for the vicious or morally bad man, 
thatis, the perpetrator of moral evil, or the man who knowlingly 
is pursuing a wrong line of conduct or doing a wrong action, to 
be happy. And consequently vice is as contrary, as virtne 1s 
necessary, to happiness. 

VICE. 

What is vice ? 

It is the effective determination to moral evil. 

What is moral evil ? 

Itis pain or suffering caused by man to man. 

Is no pain or suffering but that caused by man to mana 
moral evil ? 

No. The pain or suffering, which is not caused by man to 
man, such as that of death, of inlirmity, of sickness, from 
natural causes; that arising from the death of friends ; that 
caused by lightning, tempest, earthquake, inundation incle- 
mency of season, is a natura! evil. 

Evils of this description, though many of them certainly 
can be much diminished, and some of them perhaps quite, or 
very nearly prevented, removed or counteracted by human 
contrivance, yet cannot all be avoided by any effort of human 
knowledge or industry, with which at least we are as vet 
acquainted. 

But can all moral evils be quite removed and their recur- 
rence prevented ? 

From analogy and deduction we certainly may pronounce 
that they can. 

There is no one moral evil, which has not been for some 
time ren.oved, and its recurrence for a time prevented in some 
place; and no one vice, or evil disposition or propensity, 
which some individual has not been exempt from. 

Then virtue or the disposition to effect or cause moral good 
ig more instinctive or at least a more immediate consequence 
of, or nearer to instinct than vice, or the disposition to effect or 
cause moral evil. 

It is therefore a fair and reasonable conclusion, that as there 
is no moral evil which has not been removed or prevented, 
and no vice or evil propensity, which there has not been an 
exemption from, while the disposition to moral good is more 
instinctive or nearer to instinct than the disposition to moral 
evil, all moral evils may be quite removed and the recurrence 
of them quite prevented by a combination of every arrange- 
ment which has removed some one of them, and, while that 
arrangement lasted, prevented its recurrence. 
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INSTINCT. 

What is instinct ? 

It is the primary and permanent or inherent disposition or 
propensity. of asentient being. Human instinct is of course 
the primary and permanent or inherent disposition or propen- 
sity of man or of human nature. An instinct is a primary 
and permanent desire. 

What is the primary and permanent or inherent disposition 
or propensity of man ? 

‘ The love of, or inclination to happiness. This is strictly 
his only instinct. 

Why? Because it is the only propensity or inclination 
which never ceases, while sentience or feeling lasts. It is 
the inclination of enjoying or of gratification to content, 
Infancy, youth, adolescence, maturity, and age, have this 
inclination at all times and in all places, while. they have in- 
clination at all, All other inclinations or desires, as to eat, 
to drink, to have sexual connexion, to exercise, to sleep, and 
the rest, are only occasional or intermittent ; and what are called 
instincts are only secondary, as being only derived from or 
instrumental to this. No one of them, not even that to eat 
is continual, or even common to all human beings, This is 
universal. Some infants and even some of every age beyond 
infancy, donot desire to eat or drink ; some men so loathe eating 
and dtinking , that they will rather die, though not desirous of 
death, than do either... Even the suicide desires happiness. 

Why, then, as the disposition to effect moral good is more 
instinctive than that to effect moral evil,—why is moral evil 
so prevalent ? 

Because the disposition to effect moral good is counteracted 
and perverted by adventitious, or ac quired desires and pas- 
sions, different from instinct, or from any primary inherent 
disposition or propensity of homan nature, and by circum- 
stances brought about and arranged by those desires and 
passions. 

What are those desires, passions, and circumstances ? 

They are, in the present highly artificial and complicated 
state of human intercourse, or congregation—very various : 
but if they are traced through their different mazes, they will 
all be found to originate from one source; and as the effects 
will cease if the causes are removed, so, if this fount is dried 
up, the streams of bitterness, of moral evil, of vice, of crime, 
and iniquity, will no longer flow. 

ORIGIN OF VICE AND MORAL EVIL. 
What is this source or fount? 
Want, mental and corporeal ; that is, ignorance, or the wan 
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of knowledge,—the mental want ; and the coporeal want, that 
of the necessaries of life, and the means of gratifying our inno- 
cert desires. 

We are all born ignorant and necessitous, or in want of 
knowledge, and the necessaries of life ; and so far we are all 
born in original sin or imperfection. The royal or imperial 
infant has neither knowledge nor support within his own power, 

ny more than the poorest peasant infant, 

From this want, then,—that is, from ignorance and neces- 
sitousness spring the fear of corporeal want; and from this fear 
and ignorance is derived the love of indiv idual acquisition ; 
from this love arise avarice and ambition, or the greediness of 
individual accumulation, and the thirst of individual power ; 
and from these, mixed with our innocent desires, in various 
proportions, are compounded all our different bad passions, 
pride, jealousy, envy, hatred, revenge, cruelty, with many 
others, and proceed all our evil customs and habits. The 
passions of the parent, observes Montesquieu, are easily 
transmitted to the child; and growing with the growth, and 
strengthening with the strength of the latter, they become 
stronger and stronger, and seem more and more instinctive, 
more and more primary and inherent, with the descending 
generations of mankind; while from ‘the increased variety 
of circumstances of climate, soil, food, seemingly acci ‘ental 
occurences, and diffrent other matters attending the multi- 
plication of man, they become more and more diversified, 
comlicated, and injurious. 

We may compare moral evil to the poisonous tree, and call 
want or need and ignorance the seed, individual acquisition 
the root, avarice and ambition the trunk and body, and all 
our other bad passions, and injurious customs and practices, 
the limbs, boughs, and branches, of the moral Upas. 


SOCIETY. 


But how can this unas be eradicated ? 

By a system of real, not nominal society. 

Is not the present general state of mankind, society ? 

No; it is only congregation. Mankind are assembled, 
and live together, in large flocks; fut not in safety, either 
from want, oppression, fr and or violence. 

It may appear pedantic, but it is sometimes useful to recur 
to the strict original meaning of words. We are enabled by it, 
to judge precisely of the things or institutions which they were 
originally intended to represent. Society, derived from the 
Greek word 006, safe, and “4 to call together, i is a system 
culling men to, and uniting them in safety, 
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But is not the present state of congregation intended for 
this purpose ° 

If it be, it certainly is very far from effecting what it is in- 
tended for. In it, we seem entirely to lose sight of the only 
rational ultimate end, Happiness, and to know it only by name, 
so far, even, as to have no clear understanding of what it is. 
We really, though perhaps not nominally, make individual 
acquisition of wealth and power our end. But this is most oppo- 
site to a tendency to safety. Impelling every one to struggle 
for priority in the chase or contest to attain this end, it alienates 
our affections from one another; and urging us to make use of 
violence, compulsion, hypocrisy, or fraud, on every occasion, 
instead of assisting one another on almost any, it fills every 
breast with distrust, suspicions, jealousies and hatreds, and 
drives us to a continual warfare of artifice, stratagem, or open 
force. 

In such a state, where is the happiness? where the 
content, where the safety? The moral poet asked, near 
two thousand years ago, “Qui fit, Mecenas, ut nemo 
contentus ?” how is it, that nobody is contented with his. 
state, whether of his own selection, or of accident? This 
pc et was a profound observer of man, as formed by individual 
acquisition, from the very highest station to the lowest. Often, 
and not more often than truly, has it been observed, that, in 
our present state, man is man’s worst enemy; and justly has 

a celebrated statesman declared, that man has inflicted more 
evils on his species, and destroy ed greater numbers of his 
fellow-beings, than have flood, tempest, “earthquake, shipwreck, 
conflagration, wild beasts, and pestilence, all together. What 
distresses, sufferings, and miseries—what afflictions, alamities, 
and horrors, are not the daily produce of this state? Where 
then, alas, is the society,—where the state of safety ? 

But if all those evils have existed in all times, and all places, 
why should we hope that we can perfectly remove them at 
present or in future, and prevent their recurrence ? 

They have not existed in all times and all places, at once. 
This has been said before. The very beginning of society, 
and a beginning which, as it was indispensable to the increase 
or even continvation of mankind, must have existed prior to 
the state of individual acquisition, was the family state, in 
which all the members of the family assisted one another in 
their var‘ous occupations, as far as was necessary or useful ; 
co operated for the common, or equal g ood of all; and enjoyed 
in common, what they produced in common, according to the 
ability of each. This state, though subject to many hardships 
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and privations, from ignorance of any but the rudezt and most 
laborious modes of obtaining what was indispensable to sup- 
port life, was free from many of those evils. | 

To this succeeded the patriarchal and pastoral state, which 
was the congregation of many families, and a continuance of 
co-operation and community of property ; but under the care 
or guidance of one man elected to be as a common father of 
families, and vet like the chiefs of the savage tribes of North 
America, enjoying only a common share of the necessaries 
und comforts of life with all his children. This was what 
the sons of song of old were so fond of channting and extolling 
as the golden age, when the earth poured forth spontane- 
ously her profusion, when the gods delighted to visit the 
abodes of men, and Justice, Content, and Happiness, walked 
hand in hand with mortals. ‘This was the state, of which the 
philosophic poet thought hiz most exaltcd commendation was, 
that it was free from the “improbus amor habendi,” the wicked 
love of individual acquisition. This state, also, notwithstand- 
ing ifs ignorance of the sciences and arts, and of many of the 
conveniences, and most of the luxuries of life, was free from 
many, perhaps most of those evils. 

‘pen came on the hunter state, when, from the multipli- 
cation of men, the respective districts, where the several tribes 
or congregations of families settled, could not afford sufficient 
pasture for as large herds and flocks as the tribes thought 
necessary for their support; or probably, indeed, the hunter 
state existed at the same time in some parts of a region, and 
the pastoral in another, according tothe different degrees of 
fertility and other circumstances of the different districts. 
But however this was, it is not to be doubted, that it was 
generally the scantiness of support, while agriculture was 
yet unknown, or in its rudest state, which urged one tribe less 
gentle or more needy, to attack another, and commit depre- 
dations. ‘The strongest, most full of stratagem, and preda- 
tory conduct, or the most wilely of the assailant tribe, derived 
authority from his feats or his sagacity; and in process of 
time, either he or some one of his descendants gained such 
power, as to be enabled to appropriate more of the common 
stock than an equality, and to establish by degres, a com- 
mand more or less absolute over his own tribe, and perhaps 
many other tribes adjacent. Thus, Nimrod, we read in the 
Bible, was “ a mighty hunter before the Lord,” and grew 
into a sovereign or a despot. It is easy to see, how thence- 
forward individual acquisition and inequality, with their train 
of evils, proceeded. 
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When agricuiture came into practice, the rise of individual 
acquisition and inequality might have been, and probably was, 
in some places different. The labour to produce a bare sub- 
sistence was great, when agricultural instruments and skill 
were so defective, as they unquestionably were, in the infancy 
of the cultivation of the earth. Some of the members of the 
community were weak or inlirm, and could perform but little 
work; others were strong and vigorous, andcould perform much. 
The latter considered it unjust, that — should be labouring 
forthe former. ‘They divided the lands. ‘The strong pro- 
duced abundance ; the weak could me produce a bare suf- 
ficiency. ‘The one were obliged to sell, at first their lands, 
and aiterwards their labour, to the others, for the supply of 
the moment. Thus, likewise, (and likew ise originating from 
want) grew individual acquisition and inequality. 

But even when individual acquisition and inequality over- 
flowed the most extensively, they did not overflow every spot, 
or overflow equally. It was a general, not an universal 
deluge. The Cretans, the Essenes, the Spartans, some of 
the ancient states of Italy, and of other countries, the primi- 
tive Christians, the Catholic convents of nuns and friars, the 
Indians of Paraguay, under the Jesuits, the Buccaniers of St. 
Domingo, the state of Bissenpour in Bengal, the Dunkers, 
Shakers, Harmonists, and the tribes of the “Indian savages in 
North America; with many others, are instances, more or 
less, of having escaped the inundation; and according as indi- 
vidual acquisition was more or less removed from them, the 
more or less were those moral evils, before referred to, also 
removed from them: and as long as the individual acquisition 
was prevented, the recurrence of those moral evils which had 
been removed, was also prevented amongst them. 

We have therefore what our predecessors had not, the expe- 
rience of the past down to the present, as a beacon to guard 
us against the arrangements whic h have been productive of 
evil, “that is, of suffering, and to direct us to those which 
have been productive of eo0d, that is, of happiness. 

But even if all those evils before referred to, had existed 
in all times and all places at the same time, and we could not 
have the experience ‘just mentioned, we have other advantages 
which our ancéstors had not. We have highly improved 
methods of freeing ourselves from want, mental Fand corporeal, 
which has been shewn to be the very seeds of those evils. 
We have the Press; we have simplified and facilitated Modes 
of Instruction ; we have Machinery. 

The Press, with the Modes of Instruction, is ready to free us 
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from mental want, with tenfold extent and rapidity; Machi- 
nery to free us from corporeal want with hundred-fold. 
BAD PASSIONS AND EVIL DESIRES. 

But would not bad passions and evil desires, or corrupt 
inclinations, still bring us back to those evils, though we had 
and were sure of always having ever such plenty ? 

No. Our present bad passions and evil desires, or corrupt 
inclinations, are like chemical compounds. If we analize 
them, the basis will be found salutary. It is only by the 
combination they become noxious or bad, evil or corrupt. 
It is for the moral chemist to decompose them, to discover 
their constituents, to precipitate that constituent which renders 


‘them pernicious or hurtful. The basis of them all is, as has 


been said already, the love of happiness. Want combined 
with this is what ‘makes them at any time baneful. Let want 
be precipitated by combining their basis with what it has a 
greater affinity for, knowledge and abundance, and they will 
be rendere? kindly to life, and efficacious to best feeling, to 
elevated thought, and noblest action. 

Let us suppose for a moment, that each of us, even igno- 
rant as each is at present, had a talisman, by which he could 
command every bodily necessary, convenience, and comfort, 
at pleasure, can we imagine that any of us would any longer 
injure or wish to injure another? There would be an end to 
contest and ¢ mpetition for individual acquisition and supe- 
riority ; for every comfort would be as abundant as the open 
air, and no one could bribe or buy another to submit to infe- 
riority. Would we not then apply ourselves to cultivate our 
minds and hearts, and to gain each other’s love and sympathy ? 

REMEDY. 

But can we fin! any thing like such a talisman in any state 
of mankind, or by any arrangement of circumstances in our 
power ? 

Yes, certainly. If all the people of England, from the 
king to the panper, should at present adopt the real social or 
co-onerative and communional system, there would be in 
England, within at most two years, as ereat abundance of the 
comforts of life for all, as such a talisman could command, or, 
at least, as would giveevery ‘ndividual as much of those comforts 
as he would wish for. We do not desire to appropriate the 
air or the water, when we have more of them than all can pos- 
sibly consume, and when all may consume as much as they 
can. It ‘would be the same case then with respect to any or 
all of the comforts of life, none of which is of more real value 
than air, without which life cannot he supported for a moment. 
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What a freedom from cares, from harrassing desires, from 
corroding passions—what an ease—what a very heaven would 
the change be, especially to our very highest classes! If this 
freedom {rom those anxieties and torments, springing from our 
state of individual acquisition and competitive struggle, consti- 
tutes such a charm, as that not even one* of the North American 
Indians has been ever known to abandon his own co-operative 
and communional state, though so fraught with hard: hij s and 
with want of conveniences and comforts, for our individualized 
and competitive state, though so full of what are, compara- 
tively to their rude fare, Juxuiies and refinements, while 
many, and scme of highly cultivated minds and independent 
means, have abandoned our state for theirs, how inviting, 
how attractive, how irresistibly engaging, would he a state 
pregnant with all their freedom from cares, and all our com- 
foits and refinements ; exempt from the ills or annoyances of 
either, abounding with the blessings and de'ights of each! 

But could such abundance be produced by any combination 
or arrangement of circumstances within the short space of 
two years ? 

Yes, decided!y, in this country. If all our capital of 
wealth and labour, if all our thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, or rather millions of unemployed, or only half- 
employed, of uselessly employed, and of unproductively 
employed people, and all our stores and treasures, some lying 
idle, some unproductively expended, some not laid cut to the 
best purpose, and some injuriously squandered—if all our 
labourers, mechanics, and manufacturing workmen, who are 
unengaged, or only half-engaged—if all our servants, carrieis, 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, clerks, and lawyers, who could be 
spared by the breaking up of the large c ties and towns into 
moderately-sized communities, which would consume on the. 
spot of production, and by making the interests of all the 
same, and combining them to one object—if all those were 
employed as economically as the combination. of all interests _ 
would occasion, in agriculture, gardening, planting, making 
and working machinery, raising and furnishing useful build- 
ings, constructing advantageous roads and railways, making 
articles of only real use and ornament, and forwarding and 





* Mr. Hunter, who has published a most interesting account, whether 
true or not, of what be calls his captivity amongst the North American 
Indians, is, even if the account be true, the only instance, as far as we 
have ever Jearned, of a person’s abandoning their mode of life after 
having once adopted it; but he was not a native Indian, and he was, if 
his account be true, compelled by tbe fear of death to forsake then, 
and also, still thinks of their life with almost ecstecy. 
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finishing beneficial inventions, who can, for a moment, doabt 
that England would, within two years, be rendered a garden 
of delights, a perfect paradise ? And all those would be thus 
employed by the Co-operative and Communional system. 

But is not the belief of a set of metaphysical points, such 
as that character is made jor not dy every person; that we 
have no free will, but are irresistibly led or governed by 
motives ; that there is a philosophic necessity ;—is not the 
belief of these points necessary to qualify one to be a good 
member of a Co-operative Community ? 

No: this belief is by some excellent, and able individuals, 
particularly by Mr. Owen, thought to be efficacious in banish- 
ing our vindictive passions and angry feelings against one 
another; and it very probably has such a tendency. But 
experience fully proves that it is far from being efficacious. 


The Turks believe in faéadism, which is nothing else but . 


philosophical necessity under anether name, and, of course, 
includes the belief that character is made /v7 not by every 
person; the Scotch and all the other Calvinists, believe in 
predestination, which is only a religious version of philoso- 
phical necessity, and consequently includes the belief as to 
the formation of character; yet the Turks and the Scotch 
possess and indulge their angry feelings and vindictive pas- 
sions, as well as those who have not this belief. 

The only belief necessary (if any thing more than simple 
perception of the system’s effects is absolutely so) to qualify 
a person to be a good member of a co-operative community 
is, that the system will produce his own happiness. To have 
this belief, certainly he must know what the nature of the 
system is, but this is very simple, and very easy to be under- 


stood. 
NATURE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM. 


What then is the nature of the Co-operative and Comunional 
system ° 

It is precisely that of the family system, as before explained. 
All the members of the community work according to their 
several abilities and powers, for the common support and 
happiness of one another, and use in common, or equally, as 
far as their necessities or desires require, the produce of their 
common exertion. 

Indeed, the original and proper meaning of the word com- 
MUNITY fully explains it. Community, derived from cum, as, 
and unus, one, signifies properly, a body or collection of people 
having one, that is, the same interest, and acting as one for the 
benefit of all. No one can, fora moment doubt, that. the 
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-  -members or individuals of a family, acting and living unitedly 
in this manner, will, as was already said, produce more, live 
more economically and yet more comfortably, and be more 
happy than if they had opposing or conflicting interests, lived 
dividedly, prepared their food and other articles dividedly, 
worked dividedly, and crossed and thwarted one another as 
their divided interests would require, or seem to their com- 
petitive and jealous feelings and passions to require. 

A co-operative community, then, is but a number of families 
_ or people living, working, acting, and enjoying together as 
one united family ; and the co-operative, or more accurately, 
the communional system, is but the manner or regulation 
in which the members of a united family or families live, work, 
act, and enjoy together for an united interest. 

ARRANGEMENTS, 

2 How will the different branches of business be directed ? 
Very easily. The members of a community consisting 
suppose, of two thousand, will choose the most understanding 
and experienced person in each branch of business, as farm- 
ing, gardening, weaving, tanning, education, and so on, to 
direct it, and also to work I imself or herself according as will be 
found useful, in each respective branch; and the persons so 
chosen, and changeable whenever or as often as the commn- 
nity shall appoint or wish, may be a committee to direct how 
many persons are necessary or most useful in each branch, 
and when it will be useful to increase and when to diminish the 
number. Thus, for instance, farming will require one number 
of hands, gardening another, shoemaking another, tailoring: 
another, and so on: but at certain seasons, such as the sowing 
season, the haymaking, the reaping, the potato gathering, the 
bean-pulling season, farming will require an increased number 
of hands, and the committee will judge how many and when. 

But will not the committee be likely to be divided, and each 
member to require most hands for his or her own respective 
branch of business ? 

No. For all the members will have the same interest ; and 
it will be the interest of each, that the business of every other 
should prosper as much as his or her own. They will also be 
changeable whenever the conimunity shall judge it necessary or 
adviseable. In a few years, likewise, all the members of the 
community will be so far acquainted with every business, as 
each to require very little direction from any other. ‘They 
will be as Alexander’s army was; every officer fit to be an 
Alexander, and every soldier an officer. ‘This will be especially 
the case with every succeeding generation after the first. 

Cc 
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Each different branch of business will of course be carried on 
by itself; the shoemaking in one large room, the tailoring in 
another, the carpentry in another ; the tanning, of course, in a 
tan-yard, and so on. The members can in a few years, when 
they will have overcome their difficulties, and gained prosperity 
and abundance, vary their occupations according to their skill 
and pleasure; but in the commencement they will of course, 
as must be for their common interest, be directed by the 
committee. 

Is it necessary that the dwellings should be in no other form 
than that of a parallelogram ? 

No. A parallelogram or square may perhaps be the most 
economical ; but the form is of no other importance than that 
of economy ; and a circus, a crescent, an octagon, a polygon, 
or any other form which the community may preter, or the 
situation of the ground may be better adapted to, can be no 
otherwise objectionable. 

Must the working rooms or houses be in the squares, circus, 
or other form of enclosure; or must they be joined to the 
dwellings ? 

This also the community will be at liberty to decide on. 
Probably it would be better that the working houses should be 
neither enclosed within nor joined to the dwellings, but form at 
some distance a square in themselves, enclosing the farm-yard, 
the tan-yard, and such places. 

Would the members be confined in the square, crescent, or 
whatever other form the dwellings would assume ? 

No, certainly; not any more than the residents of the 
squares and crescents of London are; nor yet so much, as the 
fronts of the dwellings would be to the open country, and the 
backs, where the fronts of the London squares and crescents 
are, to the enclosure; and thus every member would have a 
more open view than almost any nobleman has in London. 
The members would have full and free ingress, egress, and 


regress, at pleasure. : 


Where would the manufactured articles, and other produc- 
tions of the members, be lai? up? 

They, as well as any articles that would be purchased, 
would be deposited in public stores, from which the members 
would be supplied as they would require, under the super- 
intendance of a Committee of distribution, for the first years, 
till they should, as they certainly in a few years would, so 
abound in every thing which they would wish to produce, as 
that the only limits to take would be the desire to have. The 
storekeepers, whom the community would choose and change 
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as often as it should be judged fit, should have their accounts 
always ready for inspection. In a very few years there would 
be little need of custody or guarding. The buccanicrs of St. 
Domingo formerly, even in their poverty and ignorance, never 
kept any thing under lock and key, and would have thought it 
a crime to do so, 

Where would the members dress their food and eat their 
meals ? 

The food would be dressed together in the public kitchen, 
and would be served in the public eating rooms; but any 
members would be at liberty to have their food brought to their 
own apartments at their pleasure. The youth, from nine or ten 
to sixteen or seventeen, would do the domestic services. 

How could the community have those articles which they 
themzelves could not produce, such as tea, sugar, coffee, winer 

They would sell the surplus of their own produce, or such part 
of it as they would judge fit, and with the price of it buy those 
articles which they wished for. This they could do by a com- 
mittee, which should have books of accounts ready to be 
examined whenever appointed by public meetings of the com- 


‘munity, and to be held as often as the community might wish. 


Would there be any private punishments in the community ? 
None whatsoever, except that of dismissal. The members 
would of course be subject to the public laws of the country. 
They would be at liberty to leave the commnnity at pleasure, 


"and should receive, on withdrawing, whatever s1m they-vested 


in the establishment, and as much more_as their proportion 
of the value of the property would increase during their mem- 
bership. 

Would the children be divided from the parents ? 

Not near as much as they in general'are in the present state. 
During their education, which should be one of the first objects 
of <encrnt with the community, the parents could see them as 
often as they would wish, and not be, as they are in general in 
the present state, whole months, perhaps 1 years, without laving 
eyeonthem. During their infancy the parents might keep them 
in their own apartments, should they choose; but there would 
be public dormitories or sleeping rooms, where they would be 
received and carefully attended to from the age of two months 
forwards: and there would be infant schools, as there are at pre- 
sent in London and other parts of the kingdom, where they would 
be received and attended to from the age of two years to 
four or five. 

Should the parents provide for their education afterwards ?- 

Not in particular, if they should not particularly wish it. The 
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community would provide all the children with the best possi- 
ble education ; an education combining practice with theory, 
that is, shewing practical experiments, models, globes, maps, 
and, as far as possible, painted and other representations ol 
every object which their education would be directed to. And 
as there would be no private or individual property in the com- 
munity, and also as in the community there would be 
infinitely better example than any where in the present 
state, the parents, if they did not withdraw themselves from 
the community, could not if they would, and would not if they 
could, send their children any where else for education. The 
greatest point in merely instructional education is to teach what 
HAPPINESS is, and how best to attain it ; and this could be taught 
in the community by instruction as well at least as any where 
else, and would by example much better. 

If the death of parents should make orphans of any infants or 
ehildren, what would become of them? 

All children and infants born in, or brought into, the commu- 
nity, would be the community’s children ; and to all of them, 
orphans as well as others, the community would give an equal 
education, and an equal share in its property. 

Would there be any other arrangements in the community 
than those before mentioned ? 

There would ; but they would tlow necessarily and speedily 
from those before mentioned. Harmony would be preserved ; 
the right of private judgment on all subjects, and of course on 
religion, would be allowed; conveniences for all social pur- 
poses, and for religious worship, and facilities for travelling and 
intercourse with mankind at large would be provided for; variety 
of employment would be furnished to all who would choose it, 
and all would choose it if useful ; all occupations would be ren- 
dered voluntary, and all useful industry would be made as 
attractive as possible ; all possible amusements, as far as would 
not be prejudicial, the fine arts, beauty and utility of buildings, 
procuring libraries and scientific apparatus, the promotion of 
science and of useful discoveries and inventions, the embellish- 
ment of private apartments for each member and of public 
rooms for public purposes, the hospitable entertainment of visi- 
tors, the diffusion of benefits and happiness to all mankind, as 
far as in the community’s power, and the preservation of the 
health and vigour of the members, would all be attended to. 

But if there were such abundance, and it was every one’s 
business to work and produce for ail, would there not be a want 
of stimulus to action ; and may not the lazy man say, that there 
were people enough beside him to labour, that his share of 
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labour would not be missed, and that therefore he would hot 
labour at all ? 

Man has naturally, or inherently, a stimulus to action within 
him while life and sensation last. Indeed, life and sensation 
themselves constitute this stimulus; and it is only by an ex- 
haustion of them, and according to its degree, that this stimulus 
either diminishes or ceases altogether. 

The desire of action is, in fact, the most constant and per- 
manent of all our desires except that of happiness. It is there< 
fore the most instinctive—or next to the primary instinet, which, 
as has been already said, is the desire of happiness—of all our 
inclinations. It is absolutely necessary to happiness, and at all 
times so. From the king to the beggar must, while awake, 
be doing something either mental or corporeal; and if every 
object of action ceases, ennui succeeds and suicide follows. 
Incipient life indeed is itself incipient action. 

Labour is nothing but exercise ; and if productive, is made, 
as it should at least be, as respectable as unproductive, and 
as the co-operative system would make it, noone but the sick 
or infirm would, or indeed could, restrain himself from as much 
of it as would be requisite, when what would be so would be 
0 light, so unexhausting. 

Besides, we should have desires to gratify in the co-operative 
as well as in the competitive system ; and we should perceive 
that if no one worked, while every one would have as gooda right 
to be idle as another, those desires could not be gratified. 
When also education would train the young in habits of activity, 
and impress on them that it was necessary to happiness, they 
could not—it would be impossible that they could, seek or wish 
to be idle afterwards. 

But if there were such abundance, would there not soon be 
a superabundant population ? 

No. Of all fears that ever sprung up amongst mankind, 
this is certainly the most absurd, the most silly. While man 
has two hands to work for one mouth, he can always and 
especially in such a state of advanced skill and improved 
machinery as the present (and this state will certainly be still 
progressive) produce more than enough for that mouth, if not 
withheld by artificial restraint. In this country, one in six, 
probably in ten, produces enough for all, and makes the land 
groan again with wealth and superfluity. 

Besides, if population were found increasing too fast, means 
not at all painful, could be devised in abundance to eheck 
it; while if they should be at all painful, an enlightened 
people would readily submit to them rather than incur a 
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greater evil. How again do we know when an universal cone 
vulsion of the earth may take place, and destroy all mankind? 
And farther, what limits shall we assign to the skill of man 
to call forth increased production? Can we suppose that 
his skill in this respect will not hereafter exceed ours at pre- 
sent, as far, at least, as ours does that of the uncultivated 
savage in the first rude beginnings of agriculture. 

And why is not a system, which would be productive of 
such immeasurable benefits to mankind, and at the same time 
so very simple, more advanced ? 

Because of the deep-rooted prejudices of mankind. Even 
the strong, and in other respects cultivated mind, cannot see 
through the bewildering mazes of the present complicated state 
of man, nor allow itself, in its pride, to believe, that what is so 
simple is the true and only remedy for the evils which those 
whom it has looked up to with veneration have pronounced 
incurable, and for which it has itself, perhaps, been long study- 
ing its pharmacopia of incongruous compounds for a remedy in 
vain. Yet the light will at length burst on the artificial wilder- 
ne:s, and penetrate to every eye. Even short as the time has 
been since our little work has commenced, the system has 
made some progress—perhaps it may not be amiss to give here 


A CONDENSED ACCOUNT OF THIS PROGRESS. 


Our Magazine is just now one year old. Within that brief 
space there have sprang up in the United States of North 
America near twenty communities. At New Harmony, Mr. 
Owen’s property in America, there existed at that time but one 


community ; now there are five communities in operation. In. 


the Illinois, about 25 miles from New Harmony, has also 
risen a community, but independently of Mr. Owen. Through- 
out different other parts of the United States have been 
founded fourteen or fifteen communities. In another year, I 
doubt not, there will be in the United States, at least upwards 
of abundred, for the proportion from the first to the second 
year, has been greater than that of a hundred in the tbird 
year, to twenty in the second. 

We shall now come nearer hc me. The buildings of Or- 
BISTON, near HAMILTON, in Scot:and, were commenced near 
two years ago; but they were not any of them inhabited till 
within these seven months. The original plan is not yet com- 
pleted. When it is, the establishment will be capable of aecom- 
mo‘ating 1000 inhabitants: it now contains about 300. It could 
hardly be called a community till within these three last months ; 
for though the members lived together, there was no commu- 
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nity of property, no unity of interests, no perfect co-opera- 
tion; and accordingly there was amongst the greater number 
of them no confidence, no cheerfulness, no vigour of action. 
But they have within these three last months entered on the 
full principle of community of property; and the change in 
their feelings and proceedings has been surprizing. One of 
them compares the change to that from “ gross darkness to 
the most splendid light.” Their progress since is such as to 
justify the most favourable anticipations. ‘There can be little 
doubt, that before another year, their example will have made 


a considerable impression on Scotland, and probably on Eng- 


land and Ireland. 

Near Exeter, in Devonshire, there was a small com- 
munity commenced lasi summer, and notwithstanding the 
smallness of capital it could command, it proceeded in the 
best spirit, and with great industry and activity while it lasted. 
But in consequence of the secession of Mr. Vesey, the pro- 
jector of the establishment, and bis failure to bring forward 
the small capital he engaged to vest in the undertaking, it was 
obliged to cease its operations on the spot on which it com- 
menced. Yet, notwithstanding their being obliged to abandon 
this place, most of the members, more convinced than ever 
of the excellence and practicability of the system, have lately 
taken another farm in the neighbourhood, and are commencing 
operations on it. And Mr. Vesey, though (perhaps from uncon- 
troulable reasons,) he did not fulfil his engagement, and though 
he occasioned the breaking up of the rising establishment, yet 
was, in our opinion, highly serviceable to the general cause, 
by showing, from his calculations, that the system could be 
carried into execution with much smaller capital than most of 
its advocates had supposed. Indeed, we were ourselves long 
since of that opinio1; and confirmed in it now we know that 
the working classes can, by uniting their little, and forming 
themselves into communities, raise themselves from their 
present wretchedness to a state of the highest superiority in 
real enjoyment and happiness, over that of their present 
highest superiors. 

- The idea of the contemplated community, within fifty miles 
of London, on a capital of 200,000/. is not given up. But 
the execution of the plan has been delayed beyond the hopes 
of some of its projectors. Jt may, notwithstanding, yet 
arise. However, there is another community on a smaller 
scale, in the neighbourhood of London, contemplated by the 
Co-operative Community Fund Association, and with strong 
promises of success. Tie fund is daily increasing, and fast 
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acquiring new subscribers. The plan it lays down, we con: 
ceive admirably calculated to attain its object. 

There was a community also lately projected in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Cork, in Ireland, by Mr. Thompson, 
author of the excellent w ork on political economy, * An 
Enquiry into the Distribution of Wealth ;” but we have not 
heard of its having made any progress. 

Of the London Co- -operative Society we can say, that it 
continues its exertions with vigor, and that those exertions are 
cradually spreading the knowledge of the system, and making 
the principles take deep root in this metr opolis, as well as in 
different parts of the country. 

On the whole we conceive that the friends of the system 
have good cause of congratulation, and that the dawn of a 
new wera of hope and happiness to mankind is fast unfolding 
itself, and heralding a morn of growing brightness, and a noon 


of endless splendor, when Earth 


“Will smile arouad, with boundless bounty bless’d, 
And Heaven behold its image in man’s breast.” 


For the New Series of our Magazine we shiall not promise 
much; we prefer leaving to performance to speak for it. 
However we shall say, that a New Series was not uncalled for. 
The size of the former Series was too confined to admit articles 
of the requisite length for the discussion of some subjects, in 
the comprehensive manner they deserved. It also obliged us 
to exclude subjects, which, though not immediately and pe- 
culiarly belonging to out system, would be very important to 
it when it should be. in operation. Discoveries and improve- 
ments in Agriculture, Mechanics, Manufactures, Medicine, 
Chemistry, and all the other arts and sciences, would not 
cease to be of moment. History and legislation, full of the 
wild wanderings, the errors and miseries of mankind, as the 
one is, and def fective and pernicious as has been most of the 
other, would then interest, as enabling to trace out the sources 
whence have flowed the evils which have been hitherto 
so prevalent in the world, and caused human nature to be 
considered vile, detestable, polluted in its essence, and in- 
capable of any, or at most, of more than fitful and quickly 
evanescent good. The modern political economy too, puzzled, 
perplexed and full of absurdity, as it mostly is, and cumbrous 
lumber as most of its disquisitions and doctrines would be 
to the communionalist, strikes out occasionally a scintillation 
not unworthy to be noticed. Yet to any of those subjects were 


our former pages, rarely, if ever open. 
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In these respects, then, we intend that the new series 
shall differ from the old. We present our present Number as 
a sample; and some of the following articles encourage us to 
hope it will not be found an unfavourable one. If it be not, 
we shall endeavour that its successors shall not disgrace it. 
And.if our former series bas been in any way auxiliary to the 
cause of truth, and the diffusion of the knowledge most contri- 
butory to man’s first blessing, “ his being’s end and aim’ 
HAPPINESs—as we have some grounds to believe ib has: we 
trust our new series will prove that growing maturity has added 
to the Co-operative Magazine’s strength and powers of ser- 
vice.—Ep. 





CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY FUND 
ASSOCIATION. 


‘0 the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 
Mer Epiror, Pentonville, Dec. 20, 1826. 

In the last number of the Co-operative Magazine, I noticed 
a letter addressed to the secretary of the above Association, 
As I still actin that capacity, itis my duty publicly to acknow- 
ledge the pleasure I felt in its perusal. Who J. L. is, or where 
he lives, I know not; but am fully satisfied, that he will be a 
valuable acquisition to our little community: and I feel highly 
gratified by his declared intention of joining us. 

Soon after the 29th of March, I shall expect to hear from 
him again; and to add his name to our list of members. 

The address to which he alludes, and in which he so fully 
concurs, has had the effect of calling between thirty and forty 
individuals together, and of concentrating their energies in the 
cause of co-operation. And if we consider what little pains 
have been taken to produce that effect, the concentrating such a 
number in the short space of five months is no small achieve- 
ment. From this small number of persons, nearly one hundred 
pounds sterling have been already collected, and their contribu- 
tions are still going on. If every thirty or forty friends to 
co-operation would come forward with equal zeal, England 
would not be long without an example of a co-operative com- 
munity on the completest possible model. 

But it puzzles many to guess what the real or pretended 
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friends of the new system have been about all this while. What 
have they been doing? salutes the ear on all occasions. 

In my opinion they have wasted much valuable time in 
endeavouring to get the rich to become champions in our cause, 
and to furnish the pecuniary means of forming communities. In 
these vain endeavours, and in the discussion of abstruse points 
of philosophy, the progress of our laudable views has been 
retarded rather than advanced! Had half the pains been taken 
to urge the well-informed operatives to help themselves, which 
have been used to persuade old Cent-per-cent to open his gorged 
coffers, great practical good might, ere this, have been accom- 
plished, and thousands of perishing beings might now repose 
in calm security. Had half the exertions been made in stirring 
up the intelligent mechanics of London alone, to unite their 
small resources in belalf of MuruaAL LABOUR AND COMMUNITY 
OF PRopeERTY, that have been made to disseminate opinions 
of the recondite doctrines of philosophical necessity, &c. &c., 
scores of thousands might have been spared the bitter anguish 
under which they have expired or are expiring. The storm 


which has been spreading desolation far and wide, particularly | 


for the last twelve months, would have fallen impotent. Co- 
operative communities would have afforded a secure asylum for 
all those who have fallen victims to the competitive or indivi- 
dualized system. 

Your intelligent correspondent suggests that I should exert 
myself in teaching the principles on which the new system is 
founded. To this [ must say that I aman operative mechanic ; 
that whatever I write is composed among my working tools, in 
moments snatched from hours of toil. It is not for me to write 
long lectures and deliver them before the public. 1 am for the 
present comprehended in that curse which the present system 
entails on nine-tenths of the human race, namely, to toil in- 
cessantly for uncertain subsistence. 

To my mind, however, it appears that there has been enough of 
mere theoretical teaching; men enough have been imbued 
with our principles for present purposes. It is to little purpose 
that we promulgate our system in mere arguments and words; 
our eftorts,. if we mean any thing, must be solely directed to 
the placing of those who are already imbued with our opinions, 
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in that situation which we contend possesses so many advantages 
over the present one. The best mode of teaching henceforth 
will be by practical example; if a community be formed and 
flourishing, every member of if will be at all times a lecturer; 
the abundance and security of their enjoyments who are mem- 
bers will speak volumes in favour of the system, more eloquently 
than tongue or pen or press can describe, more effectually than 
the studied periods of the most florid orator, or the grave posi- 
tions of the most enlightened essayist. 

I perfectly agree with the remarks in the last paragraph of 
J. L.’s. Letter. That we should rise up and do for ourselves 
must be obvious to most observers of the human character; 
the well known fable of the Lark and her young ones, applies 
forcibly in this respect. Whenever the labouring classes come 
to this resolve, that ‘“‘ we shall do for ourselves,” the thing is 
done, however slowly. But while those classes repose in blind 
confidence on the prospective bounty of the wealthy, no progress 
will be made; years, nay ages will roll over, and yet will 
wretchedness be the lot of two-thirds of our species. Tae 
longer we delay doing for ourselves, the more degraded shall 
we become; the evil of individual accumulation goes on con- 
quering and to conquer; while we procrastinate, the victims of 
want and oppression multiply; if we would avert the horrors 
of sanguinary revolution, or lawless insurrection, we must be 
quick in establishing our system firmly, and in the most un- 
questionable shape. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your’s, &c. 
C. F. C—_— 

We agree with our able and zealously co-operative correspondent 
that example in general is more powerful than precept, and that the 
sight of one flourishing and happy co-operative community would more 
powerfully induce the beholder to adopt the system, than the perusal 
of a thousand co-operative volumes, or the listening to a thousand co- 
operative orations. We also agree with bim, that the operatives have 
in their own hands the means of speedily, surely, and peacebly rescuing 
themselves from their dreadful sufferings and deplorable wretcheduess, 
by joining their stores, however small, or pounds however few, and 


forming Co-operative Communities. But then, why do they net form 
such communities? They have money enough in saving-banks to 
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establish at least a hundred such communities in England; and if there 
were a hundred of such formed in this country the next year, there 
would be a thousand, perhaps ten thousand of them, formed in it the 
year after. Why has our vigorously-intelligeat correspondent had but 
forty mechanics and operatives to join in his association in five months, and 
collected in that time but a hundred pounds? We grant that doing this is 
doing something, and we most ardently hope, will lead, and acceleratedly 
as it proceeds, lead to something effectual. But if there are men 
enough imbued with the co-operative principles, why, as they have the 
means in their hands, have they not come forward, or do they not even 
now come forward, in numbers and with means enough to enter on bis 
contemplated community? Is it not simply, because they are not in 
numbersfenough imbued sufficiently with the eommunional principles, and 
are not sufficiently enlightened on the system? ‘Till, therefore, they are 
so, we must continue to be convinced that it is highly useful to explain 
and enforce the system and its great advantages, both by the tongue, the 
pen, and the press; by discussion, by spoken orations, and by written 
essays. How was the ardent and able co-operative himself attracted 
to the cause? Was it not by first reading and hearing, and then reflect- 
ing on it, without seeing the system carried into effect? Why then may 
not others be attracted in the same manner; and the sooner numbers 
enough are effectually attracted, is it not the better? There was much, 
and for a long time, spoken and written in favour of the abolition of 
the Slave-trade, before the object was accomplished ; yet accomplished 
at length it was. 

We also do not despair of having wealthy individuals come forward 
to the hallowed cause as yet; though we should most strongly recom- 
mend to the operatives, who have the means, not to be so backward to 
their own best interests, not to be so indolent, or so neglectful of their 
own, their children’s their friends’ aud their country’s prosperity and 
happiness, as to wait to obtain this greatest blessing at the hands of the 
rich, when they can so readily and independently themselves procure 
it. 

We think a short address of the following kind, to the working classes 
may be extensively circulated with utility :— 


TO THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC AND LABOURER—A SPEEDY, SAFE, 
AND SURE WAY TO INDEPENDENCE, COMFORT, AND HAPPINESS, 


* pO FOR YOURSELVES,” 

Yes, my working friends, do for yourselves, for so you can do. And 
you can do so peaceably, quietly, without injury to any person, with 
benefit to all. Your fate is in your own hands. By those hands have 
been created all the goods, all the houses, all the wealth you see around 
you. All, all, are the work of those hands. ' : 

Yet how many of you are in suffering in wretchedness; joyless, 
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without comfort, labouring to exhaustion, starving! That all of you 
either are so, or in danger of being so, no one need to remind you ;—you 
yourselves, too fully feel it. 

Do you wish then to continue in this state, or do you not? If you do 
not, if you wish to ensure prosperity and security to yourselves, your 
children, and your descendants for ever, unite in associations for co- 
operation of from 200 to 2000. Any association of this kind, whose 
members can command 10/. each, may enter on operations imme- 
diately. Others of you may subscribe ten shillings a week; others 
eight, seven, six, five, down to sixpence a week, end lodge the money 
in saving banks till it amounts to ten pounds each. 

Then take by lease, each class of you, a farm. Go on it and form a co- 
operative community. There is nothing hard to be understood in the co- 
operative system. It is nothing but the system of an united family. 
You know how much more such a family produces, and how much more 
happily it lives, than a disunited and disagreeing family of the same 
number of persons, none of whom will assist the other in his work, and 
each of whom must dress his food and eat his meals separately. Ten 
persons united, or assisting one another, will do more than a hundred 
persons disunited, not assisting but rather opposing or counteracting 
one another, and doing every thing separately. One fire will serve ten 
collected in one room, when if divided in ten rooms they must hare 
ten fires. One cook will dress their food for ten persons, whose food 
is dressed together; when ten whose food is dressed separately, will 
want ten cooks. ‘The same is the case in other matters. 

Now, if this union of the ten members of one family is so advan- 
tageous, the union of the members of ten, fifty, a hundred, five hundred 
families, into one united family, will be still more so. They can build 
rows or squares of comfortable cottages for themselves by their united 
labour in a very short time. They can till their land, sow their crops, 
save their harvests almost instantaneously. They can weave woollens, 
cottons, linens, and, if they wish, silks; tan leather; make clothes, 
shoes, hats, and furniture; grow vegetables and fruit, grind corn, make 
bread, brew, fatten beasts, feed fowl, for themselves, and consume on 
the spot; thus saving themselves all the profits of the farmer, the manufac- 
turer, the shopkeeper, the currier, the miller, the tailor, and all the other 
tradesmen and handicrafismen. They can educate their children with- 
out any expense; as amongst a couple of thousands, or even hundreds, 
there must be some persons fully competent to teach, or they can get 
such persons to become members. As little firing could be made to 
warm some hundreds in one large room, as would be necessary to warm 
siX or seven in separate small rooms. 

When you form a community, you can choose the most experienced 
and cleverest persons to direct in the several occupations, and change them 
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as often as you think necessary or proper. You will have public stores, 











i | "| in which you will deposit all theagricultural, manufacturing, mechanical, 

ie and other produce; and you will get out of them as much as you want 
| when you require it. The sturekeepers, whom you will choose from 
ia yourselves, and change as often as you think proper, must have their 
4 accounts prepared for your inspection as often as you wish. You will 
i 4 appoint public meetings once a week, or as often as you judge proper to 
i y examine and discuss publicly the state of your affairs, or any other subject 
ey youplease. If you have any incorrigibly idle or otherwise bad character | 
i q amongst you, you can by a vote of a majority, suppose of two-thirds — 
Hab of the community, dismiss him, and give him back the property he 
HT brought with him, and a due proportion of any increased value of the — 
i f | community’s property since his admission to his dismissal. i 
ap You, in some time, can build as magnificent dwellings as you 
| wish. You will have the most improved machinery. There is now in ! 
ni the metropolis a machine which makes a pair of shoes in ten minutes. 
silt You will, in some time, have but two or three hours work a day to 
aH produce the most ample abundance. Even your children, from the age i 
ai} of seven or eight years, will, without any toil, or fatigue, or objection, ‘ 
id produce a sufficiency to support themselves, and acquire strength, 
it i instruction, and amusement, by the exercise. 1 
HE Thus you will free yourselves, your children, and your posterity for — 
t, i | ever from wretchedness, from poverty, from crime and vice, from strife, 4 
Hh dissention, anxiety, trouble, and care. Thus you will make truth, and 
yi i justice, and confidence, knosvledge, peace and virtue, harmony and social 
i Hi love, your companions; the earth will pour forth her abundance to you; 
Ht the heavens will smile on you; and cheerfulness, content, and happiness, 
| i will take up their settled residence in your society.—ED. 

4 i The London Co-oporation Society, and the Secretary to the Co- 





Lal operative Community Fund Association, will be ready to give every 
i assistance, by advice and direction, in their power. 
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tk THE benevolent and able advocate of the co-operative system affirmed, 3 
i. in one of his, addresses to the public, that owing to the influence of a 4 
i bad education, every mind was surrounded by an atmosphere of pre- 4 
' 1 judices peculiar to itself, which served at once to repel every other 
if mind, and to close its own avenues against reason and truth. 5 
| The accuracy of this observation is exemplified whenever a new ; 
| i | attempt is made to improve the condition of mankind. No sooner is ; 
Lae any new discovery announced, than a host of purblind prejudices and 4 
q clamorous fears rise up to oppose it, so that it may be truly said of 4 
ii : 
. j 
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those for whose benefit it was meant, “ That having ears they hear 
not.’? Such has been the case in a peculiar manner with respect to the 
co-operative system. Instead of deliberately examining its pretensions, 
and coolly considering the arguments in its favour, almost every indivi- 
dual rejects it as a fraud or delusion altogether unworthy of attention. 

There are, however, some who seem to elude the subject more through 
indolence than hostility. Their repulse is usually conveyed in some 
such terms as the following—“ Your arguments embrace so many 
subjects, are scattered through so many volumes, and mixed up with 
such rhapsodical notions, that I reaily have not time to examine them; 
but if a clear, and above all, a concise summary of your best arguments 
was to be had, I might perhaps bestow as much time on its investiga- 
tion as such a subject seems to require or deserve.” 

I have endeavoured in the following Essay to meet the wishes of such 
inquirers ; and in order to be as clear and concise as is compatible with 
a fair exposition of the subject, have contented myself for the present 
with merely placing in regular order the impressions upon which my 
own conviction depends, 

The chief difficulty attending this inquiry presents itself in the very 
first stage—it arises from the erroneous though popular opinion as to 
the origin of the evils of society-~a difficulty the more formidable, 
because this important fact lies buried in the night of time, confounded 
among the fables of barbarism, and covered with the dust of departed 
ages. Let us endeavour to penetrate this obscurity by letting in the 
rays of experience and observation. 

It is now generally agreed, that there was a time in the past ages of 
the world, when the human race tirst began to exist. It is of no import- 
ance to our inquiry when or how this event took place—whether about 
six thousand or sixty thousand years ago—whether they began from 
a single pair placed in the garden of Eden, or sprung up in separate 
pairs in different sections of the globe, as maintained by many learned 
or tngentous philosophers. 

One thing is certain, that wherever or however they began to exist, 
they would act in conformity to their natural instincts, and to the 
degree of knowledge which their limited experience enabled them to 
acquire. 

Now, the most powerful instincts of the human race are—the desire 
of food, the attachment of the sexes, and the love of liberty; by the 
last of which I mean the desire of being exempt from all control in 
whatever regards their actions and their conduct. 

This desire was found sufficiently strong to overcome another power- 
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fal instinct—the love of society ; for when the period arrived in which 
the spontaneous productions of any particular regien became insufficient 
for its increasing occupiers, numbers of them were more willing to for- 
sake their companions and explore the deserts of the yet unpeopled 
world, than submit to the labour of cultivating the earth, and the neces- 
sary control of regulation and order. 

By these means the habitable parts of the globe became thinly over- 
spread with distinct families, each of which appropriated as its own the 
region in which it had established itself. There its mémbers flourished 
and multiplied, and lived for some time under the patriarchal form in 
plenty and peace, molested by no care but that of tending their flocks, 
and subject to no labour but the cheerful pursuits of the chase. To 
this happy condition we owe the traditions of the golden age, during 
which mankind are said to have lived in universal concord—a fact by 
ne means improbable, for, there being as yet no separation of interests, 
the violent passions could have been but feebly excited. 

As numbers increased, the period at length arrived when neighbour- 
ing tribes began to encroach on each other’s domains, and the right of 
hunting, or of pasturing on intervening lands, became a subject of 
contention. 

A remarkable fact of this kind is recorded in the 13th chapter of 
Genesis.* On this occasion the dispute was settled without much 


mischief. 

It was not, however, possible at all times to ‘settle the dispute in this 
friendly way. From words they frequently came to blows, and a long 
period ensued of strife and extermination, during which the first distine- 
tions of rank seem to have originated, and to have been determined by 





~ ¢ « And Lot also, which went with Abram, had flocks, and herds, and tents. 

‘¢ And the land was not able to bear them, that they might dwell together : for 
their substance was great, so that they could not dwell together. 

‘« And there was a strife between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and the herd- 
men of Lot’s cattle. 

“ And Abram said unto Lot, fet there be no strife, I pray thee, between me 
and thee, and between my herdmen and thy heramen; for we be brethren. 

** Is not the whole land before thee? separate thysel!, I pray thee, from me: 
if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou depart te 
the right hand, then I will go to the left. 

‘¢ And Lot lifted up his eyes, and bebeld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well 
watered every where, even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as 
thou comest unto Zoar. 

“ Then Lot chose him all the plein of Jordan; and Lot journeyed east; end 
they separated themselves the one from the other,” — Genesis xiii, 6—11, 
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the various degrees of personal strength, or of military prowess and 
achievement. 

Exhausted by “ war’s unprofitable game,’ which only augmented 
the evils of scarcity, some tribes more intelligent than the rest, betook 
themselves slowly and reluctantly to the cultivation of corn. But ia 
what manner did they proceed to this important operation? 

Wanting that light which bas since been afforded by experience, 
ignorant of their own powers, and of the tendency of untried experi- 
ments, they could not foresee the evil consequences which must result 
from a division of their lands, and the establishment amongst them of 
inequality of condition, Instead, therefore, of cultivating the soil with 
their united skill, and freely partaking the abundance which they 
might have produced, they divided their territory into separate lots, 
and each family took a share proportioned to the rank it had attained 
in the tribe. 

This share was cultivated or left waste, not according to the wants 
of the whole tribe, but according to the caprice of the family to which 
such share belonged. . 

( To be continued.) 
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COMPATIBLE WITH THE DEVELOPEMENT OF |THE MOST 
USEFUL AND ENERGETIC MOTIVES TO HUMAN EXERTION ; 
AND REFUTATION OF A CELEBRATED POSITION OF 
JEREMY BENTHAM’S. 


In Mr. Bentham’s Explanations of his Table of the Springs 
of Action, he has the following remarkable passage :—‘‘In 
comparison of the degree of efficiency with which man’s power 
of producing unhappiness, small indeed is that with which his 
power of producing happiness is capable of being employed.” 

There is very much the appearance of truth in this, yet I 
apprehend it is not exactly true. I should rather say, ‘‘ Small 
indeed has been the exercise of man’s power of producing hap- 
piness compared with the exercise of his power of producing 
unhappiness.” 

The way of truth and nature is one, while the paths of error, 
the deviations from truth, the departures from nature, are 
infinite. It requires no skill, no art or acience, no information, 
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no experience, no intellectual or moral worth, to produce 
unhappiness. Any time, or place, or circumstance, serve for 
the operatioa of error, and the propagation of misery. Hence 
the visible efficiency with which the power of producing unhap- 
piness is capable of being employed. There is no limit to it, 
but, in the adoption of these social arrangements which 
shall inevitably supersede, instead of providing punishment for 
crime. 

The power of producing happiness is, however, capable of 
being employed; and the time, I trust, is fast approaching 
when it shall be employed with a degree of efficiency equivalent 
to the almost total and eternal abolition of unhappiness. The 
only impediment to its almost immediate operation to an extent 
limited only by the numbers of the human race, is the monopoly 
of power, or rather, of its principal, and one of its subordinate 
ingredients, namely, knowledge and wealth—knowledge the 
principal, and wealth a subordinate ingredient of power. 

Knowledge, however, is spreading, and the co-operating 
system, I doubt not, is destined to accelerate its course. 
And as to the matter of wealth, its creation to any 
extent that may be desired, is, by means of co-operation, 
to be etfected with the utmost facility. And when know- 
ledge and wealth come to be universally and equally 
diffused, happiness will be universal too. And as to the power 
of producing unhappiness, it will be utterly overthrown—its 
only sphere of operation, ignorance and poverty, will be for 
ever annihilated. So long, however, as the competitive system 
prevails, so long as every man’s interest is separated from, and 
more or less opposed to, the interest of every other man; so 
long as the laws and institutions of society, instead of being 
modelled in accordance with the plainest dictates of reason and 
nature, and of common sense—instead of being directed to the 
full supply of all the wants of every human being, to the per- 
fect developement of all the faculties and energies—of every 
instinct or propensity of the human character—to the bringing 
into active operation, for the benefit of the whole community, all 
the capabilities, all the powers and resources of every indivi- 
dual member; thus levying equally upon all, the duty of minis- 
tering to the wants and contributing to the happiness of all~ 
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so long as, instead of thus conforming to the dictates, and aiding 
the efforts of nature, tewards the production of universal good, 
society shall continue to thwart, oppose, and contradict nature, 
so long will man’s power of producing unhappiness be capable 
of being employed with a degree of efficiency which would 
utterly exclude happiness from the abodes of men, were it not 
for the kindiy impulses which nature has planted within us, and 
which, though thwarted and repressed by the mischievous 
consequences of our social errors, can never be eradicated or 
subdued. Truth and nature will outlive our errors and preju- 
dices ; and peace, harmony, and happiness, ultimately become 
universal. 

These remarks have been suggested by a recent perusal of 
Mr. Bentham’s Tables of the Springs of Action, into which I 
looked to ascertain whether any of the several classes of motives 
which he enumerates were incompatible with the co-operative 
system. By the assistance of that Table, any person who has 
leisure might easily compose a volume in proof of the superiority 
of the co-operative system over every other system hitherto 
heard of, in regard to the facility which it affords for the free 
operation of every motive which tends to the production of 
happiness to all; and also in regard to the abundant security 
which itaffords, by means of education and discipline furnished to 
all, of unfolding the intellect, enlarging the powers, strengthening 
the energies, bodily and mental, of all, and giving to all generous 
sentiments, virtuous habits, love of order and beauty, and a 
taste for refinement to all. In regard, I say, to the security 
which the co-operative system affords, by the possession and 
employment of these means, against all the pains arising from 
the excessive operations of any particular motive. 

I have not leisure to go at length into this subject, nor is it 
necessary. Every unsophisticated mind must perceive, at the 
first glance, the immense superiority of co-operation over every 
other mode of acquiring either knowledge or wealth. Indeed, 
this is admitted on all hands. No man thinks of acquiring these 
things witbout the aid of co-operation. It is not co-operation, 
but equal distribution, which is objected to. ‘This, according 
to our opponents, is the bane of our system. This it is, which 
they say must necessarily weaken the energies of the co-ope- 
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rators:—as if it were a law of our nature that our energies 
should decline just in proportion as our interests advance. The 
notion which has been put forward, that the love of ease would 
outweigh every motive to exertion in such communities, appears 
to me to be founded in a very imperfect acquaintance with the 
human character. Man is naturally active. His propensities 
constantly urge him to action. It is only in the lowest state 
of destitution, in a state of absolute barbarism, where few 
objects exist to excite his attention, and scarcely any opportu- 
nities occur to develope his energies, that indolence and inac- 
tivity prevail; and here, it is not an effect of the love of ease, 
but is entirely owing to the absence of excitement. Take the 
other extreme. Look at the highest ranks of civilized society, 
and judge by the alternate action of excess, from over-excitement 
and ennui, (the never-failing result of partial developement, and 
consequent partial occupation of the natural energies of the 
human character), and say, whether indolence or inactivity ts 
the prevailing propensity of human nature? It may be worth 
while to remark here, that love of ease is not always the same 
thing as aversion to /abour; or, if the term ‘labour’ necessarily 
implies pain, say employment, moderate employment is not 
only not incompatible with ease, but is essential to it. Moderate 
and varied employment at suitable intervals, and unter circum- 
stances of freedom from all pecuniary embarrassments, sur- 
rounded with friends and companions, each of whom has an 
interest in your welfare, which interest is, in all respects, reci- 
procal, with a perfect command and free use of all the comforts 
and conveniences, and even elegances of life, with abundant 
resources of recreation and amusement both in and out of doors. 
Can any thing be more congenial to our nature? More con- 
ducive to health and ease and happiness? And this is precisely 
the condition which communities of co-operation and equal dis- 
tribution would speedily attain. And this is not mere assertion 
—it is the natural and necessary effect of the system. 

But to return to the objection, that love of ease would out- 
weigh every other motive in communities of co-operation and 
equal distribution. Does the objector forget, that love of ease is 
uot more natural to man than love of independence, which is 
nearly identical with self-love, or at least with self-esteem ? 
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Does he forget that that generosity of disposition which would 
rather confer an obligation than incur one, rather bestow a 
favour than receive one—which recognizes the principle that it 
is ‘‘ more blessed to give than to receive,” is quite as natural 
to man as love of ease? And infinitely more natural than that 
mean and begyarly disposition, which nothing but the most 
wretched condition can induce, and which would sacrifice cha- 
racter, self-respect, every idea of conscious worth, of personal 
dignity, for the sake of an idle, useless, vagabond life—a state of 
pauperism and dependance. I have no hesitation in the con- 
clusion, that, under the circumstances supposed, such a cha- 
racter as this is utterly out of nature—is absolutely impossible. 
I cannot now go further into this subject, though, if I had 
the freedom and leisure which one of the proposed communities 
would afford, I could write volumes in proof, that so far from 
the co-operative system being incompatible with the develope- 
ment of the most useful and energetic motives to luman exer- 
tions, that no other system can possibly afford so many facilities 
for the bringing into active operation all the energies of which 
human nature is capable, and of rendering the combined power 
of a whole community available to the purposes of every indi- 
vidual member. OVERTON. 





SKETCH ON WEST INDIAN NEGRO SLAVERY, WITH A 
PLAN FOR ITS GRADUAL BUT SPEEDY ABOLITION. 
To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 

SIR, 

As you profess, in the opening article of your Magazine, 
that ‘‘ whatever is connected with human happiness you cannot 
consider foreign to your object,” and as the Abolition of 
West Indian Negro Slavery, you will, I must suppose, allow 
to be very intimately so, I venture to beg a place in your 
pages for the following sketch. It was written upwards 
of two years back; and some of the same provisions as it 
recommends have been since carried into effect in some of the 
Colonies. I have showed it to several individuals of acknow- 
ledged judgment, who were not immediately either Abolitionists 
or Non-abolitionists; and they seemed to think the Plan the 
best which they had seen, and as likely to satisfy poth parties. 

Your’s, Sir, &c. : B. 
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SKETCH. 

‘Discuss thyself as thou wilt, still Slavery, still thou art 
a bitter draught.” This certainly, however man occasionally 
renders “ his yoke easy and his service light,” is in general most 
true. As true, also in general is it, that, ‘‘ with thee, Liberty, 
to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the swain is happier than 
his monarch, from whose court thou art exiled.” 

In the latter quotation, however, we see that Sterne, though 
probably without design, and even unconsciously, refers the 
value of liberty to happiness, Liberty, he addresses as a 
“thrice sweet and gracious goddess ;” and she is truly so. But 
it is, he implies, because her smile makes the swain happier 
with his crust, than the court with all its luxuries, its pomps, 
and power, does his monarch, with whom she does not dwell; 
that she is the “‘ thrice sweet and gracious goddess,” and worthy 
to be adored in “ public and in private.” I then hope that I shall 
not be deemed the less ardent a disciple in the train of her 
adorers, if I do rot say that she is in herself the first of 
divinities, or to be worshipped for herself only. 

Liberty is, beyond doubt, one of the means to the great 
object, ‘* our being’s end and aim ”—-happiness ; and the greatest 
degree of happiness attainable in this life, cannot, in my _ sin- 
cerest belief, be attained without it. To liberty, therefore, and 
to liberty to all as well as to myself, I am most zealously, 
most decidedly attached, 2s well from reason as from feeling ; 
yet I must own that I consider it valuable only because it 
contributes, and as far as it contributes, to happiness. Of what 
value is liberty in the barren desert without even so much as “ the 
crust,” or possibility of procuring so much? I have, evenin tuis 
country, seen Negroes imploring th.ir former owners to take 
them back as slaves to the West Indies. 

Liberty alsv, acquired without the knowledge sufficient to 
maintain it, is generally but of short duration, and the relapse 
is often into deeper than former slavery. The liberty which 
the Haytians gained, Christophe soon, for the time, stripped 
of its value; and though it is to be hoped, from their present 
government, and the person presiding over it, that the tree will 
grow and flourish, to yield as yet refreshing shade and salu- 
tary fruit, it must be owned that humanity would have greater 
cause to rejoice, had it been reared without being so much 
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watered by blood, and soiled by suffering and atrocity; as 
there is little doubt but by a judicious mode of culture, it could 
have been, and perhaps to earlier, as well as more permanent 
perfection. 

The intemperate declamatiun of the Colonial Assemblies on 
the subject of Negro Emancipation, are certainly much to be 
lamented ; but yet they are not without containing some truth. 
That many of the West Indian slaves are in a more comfort- 
able condition than many—alas ! how many—of the poor in this 
country, in Scotland, and in Ireland, is not to be for an instant 
doubted. This, however, is no reason why they should be 
continued a moment in their present state, if it can, without 
danger to themselves, be immediately ameliorated, or why 
their condition should not be improved as much, and as soon as 
possible, with a regard to their own permanent welfare; for 
surely slavery in itself, or independently of the interests of the 
slave, cannot be maintained on any grounds of justice for a 
single minute. 

‘‘ All men,” says Locke, ‘are naturally equal.” A po- 
sition which seems even less disputable is, that all men are, 
by nature, equally entitled to as much happiness as they are 
naturally and actually capable of attaining. Without personal 
liberty, this happiness cannot in general, or unless under 
extraordinary circumstances, be attained; therefore to personal 
liberty, all men in general are equally entitled. ‘The abolition 
of the Slave Trade recognizes the principle that no person has 
a right to take away, either by force, fraud, or purchase, the 
liberty of another. If the purchaser of robbed or stolen goods 
can have no right to them against the legitimate owner, how 
much more must this be the case with regard to personal 
liberty ; that is, to the legitimate owner’s very body and limbs. 
That which there is no right to take away either by force, 
fraud, or purchase, there can, of course, be no right to dispose 
of or retain, unless for the legitimate owner’s benefit. The 
second or third purchaser can have no greater right than the 
first had. Consequently, to the personal liberty of the slaves, 
no person can havea right, except as far as their own benefit 
requires; and that their own benefit is with me on this occa- 
sion, as it should be with every person, the first object of 
consideration, I do not for a moment hesitate most fully to avow, 
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If, by being immediately emancipated, they would, to a 
moral certainty or very strong probability, obtain a greater 
degree of immediate and permanent happiness, than by being 
for a time retained in slavery, emancipated most undoubt- 
edly, without a moment’s delay, they should be. The 
entire question as to those who should bear the loss of their 
emancipation, if Joss there should be, would rest between the 
planters or present possessors, and the government. That the 
government should bear the loss, I think unquestionable. It 
led the possessors to vest their property in slaves; and if it 
take the slaves away, it certainly is bound, in case of loss, to 
compensate for them. 

But if the happiness of the slaves would be with greater 
certainty advanced, and more permanently secured by a gradual 
than by an immediate emancipation, over-hasty surely would 
be that zeal of humanity which would not prefer the former to 
the latter If, also, the former would ensure that the loss to 
the government would, if any, be comparatively trifling, there 
would be an additional reason for adopting it. That both 
results would follow from a well-regulated gradual emancipation, 
I am persuaded; and I shall, after a few further remarks, ven- 
ture to offer what appears to me a feasible plan for that measure. 

It must be allowed, that in such a climate as that of the 
West Indies, the disposition to indolence is naturally very 
great. This disposition, then, with their present state of igno- 
rance, may not improbably lead the Negro slaves, if immediately 
emancipated, to prefer a mere animal existence, where support 
for that existence could be so easily procured, to a life of 
greater comforts, if accompanied with any in the least fatiguing 
degree of exertion. ‘There are countries,” says Montesquieu, 
“in which the excess of heat enervates the body, and renders 
men so slothful and spiritless, that nothing but the fear of 
chastisement can oblige them to perform any laborious duty.” 
Slave-labour would certainly be much dearer than free-labour 
in such a climate, and such an advanced state of civilization as 
ours. Butis it not a question whether, in the West Indian 


climate, and in their present state of ignorance, the Negroes, ' 


if emancipated, would labour at all for the planters? Or if 
they should, would their labour extend beyond procuring the 
hare necessary support of the mere existence before alluded 
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to? Or would they not murder all the planters, seize on all the 
plantations, and soon fall under the sanguinary sway of some 
ferocious monster with greater ability than general amongst them? 

But if the government should, with its armies, support the 
planters in their plantations, and if either the emancipated 
Negroes should so multiply, or the planters so improve machinery 
and the mode of cultivaiion, as that the supply of hands would 
exceed the demand for them, as is the case with regard to the 
poorer orders in Ireland, what would then be the case with the 
Negroes? Would they not be in a worse state than they are in 
at present? They would certainly be free from the whip, af 
the will of the planter, or his agent and driver; and freedom 
from it would undoubtedly be a valuable acquisition. They 
would be free from being forced by it to labour, like beasts of 
burden, at the pleasure of sometimes an inhuman, at all times a 
despotic master. They would be also free from being liable to 
be torn, at the will of an owner, from parents, husbands, wives, 
and children—from the dearest objects of their affection, and 
to be sold to any purchaser however brutal. The change, in 
being free from such things, would certainly, considered in 
itself, be of inestimable value. 

Would they not, however, have perhaps outbalancing evils? 
Would they not be forced by hunger and nakedness to labour 
for whatever hire the planters would choose to pay them? 
Would they not be worn out by exhausting toil and scanti- 
ness of food, and doomed to wretchedness and destitution? 
Would they not lose the planter’s cr his agent’s attention, for 
his own interest, to their health and strength, and at least suf- 
ficient supply of the necessaries for health and strength? Let 
them look to the poor of [reland, and see the hungry, naked, 
houseless, almost hutless, hundreds of thousands of wretches 
called freemen there. Let them then seriously ask them- 
selves whose state is the more deplorable. If they would be 
freed from personal slavery, would political slavery also loose 
its grasp? If the former is sometimes worse, it is also not unfre- 
quently better. If the planter or his agent be a man of sense 
and humanity, though the slaves are subject to a despotism, it 
is only the despotism of one, and that one a man who can feel 
for another, and knows that feeling for another is feeling in fact 
for himself and his own interest also, But in political, without 
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personal slavery, to how many despots are the poor subject; while 
not one of these despots is forced or led by his own interest to 
feel for those below him? In Ireland the owner feels himself 
interested in the state of his horse, his cow, his dog, his sheep, 
his pig; but who is interested in the state of the poor peasant? 
However speedily one race of labourers is worn out, the employer 
obtains a fresh supply; and his interest is therefore to get as 
much labour as he can from every supply, and to give as little 
compensation as possible in return. 

What fits a person either for personal or political liberty, is 
certainly knowledge. If he has not the necessary knowledge, 
he will not be really free, however nominally he may. He will 
still be subject, either consciously or unconsciously, to the 
knowing. ‘ The fool,” says Solomon, “ shall be servant to the 
wise.” The first object then with regard to slaves, should be to 
impart to them the necessary knowledge to fit them for liberty 
or emancipation. This knowledge, the Negroes, whether 
naturally equal to the Whites in intellectual capacity or not, 
are certainly capable of receiving. Every plantation should 
have a schvol, where the Negro children should be taught 
this knowledge, as well as reading and writing; and the 
adult slaves should be allowed an hour every week-day, beside 
the greater part of Sunday, to attend the school for instruction. 
They should be made sensible, that on their proficiency in what 
they should be taught, as much as on their good conduct in other 
respects, would depend their admission to emancipation. 

PLAN. 

The provisions of the Order in Council for the amelioration of 
the slave-treatment in Trinidad, should, in the present Session, 
be extended to all our West India possessions. The exemption 
from the infliction of the whip should be extended to the male 
slaves aswell as tothe female. A mixed system of, not only unex- 
pensive, but to the planters themselves beneficial, rewards, and 
less cruel and degrading punishments than flogging, would, I 
am perfectly convinced, be much more efficacious than the whip. 
“‘ Every punishment,” says the great Montesquieu, “ not 
arising from absolute necessity, is tyrannical.” He also says, 
‘‘ whatever the law calls a punishment, is such effectively.” 
There is nothing which the West India proprietors disclaim 
more loudly than tyranny and cruelty; and even the Negro is 
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not insensible toshame. ‘‘ Let us follow nature,” says the pro. 
found Montesquieu again, ‘“‘ who has given shame to man for 
his scourge; and let the heaviest part of the punishment be the 
infamy attending it.” If this principle should he attended to in 
enforcing obedience to the laws, and the preservation of social 
order for our own good, how much more should it be so in re- 


quiring attention to compulsory labour, and submission to the 
_ will and caprices of an individual. The principle, I am certain, 
' could be extended with effect even to the slaves, especially when 
- yaised in the scale of life, as they would be by the extension of 


_ the provisions of the Order in Council tothem. If Montesquieu 


| says, that ‘‘ there are countries where the excess of heat renders 
_ men so slotlful and dispirited, that nothing but the fear of chas- 
- tisement can oblige them to perform any laborious duty ;” he 
_ does not say that flogging should be the chastisement. What he 
_ says on the occasion, he says only to give the sole grounds on 
which slavery is, if it be so at all, as he more than doubts, main- 
_tainable. The lazy, negligent, or insubmissive slaves can be 
_ chastised by reproof before all their gang; by having a badge of 
_ disgrace puton them; by getting worse clothes than the other 
slaves get, by having their allowance of food and other necessa- 
_ ries diminished. The slaves may also be excited to labour and 
_ good conduct by public commendation, by better garments than 
common, by an addition or better quality of food,and by many 
_ other little rewards of a like kind. The very circumstance result- 
_ ing from this, of giving them a taste for comforts would be use- 





ful. They should likewise, it would appear to me, have task 
work, as much as possible, appointed to them; and be well paid 
for whatever they would perform more than their task. 
Montesquieu says, ‘ before Curistianity had abolished civil,’ 
(that is, personal) ‘ slavery in Europe, working in the mines 
was judged too toilsome for any but slaves or malefactors; but 
at present there are men employed in them who are known to 
live happily. ‘They have by some small privileges encouraged 
this profession; to an increase of labour they have joined an 
increase of gain, and gone so far as to make them better pleased 
With their condition than with any other which they could have 
embraced.” Why should not the same effect be produced by the 
Same cause on the Negro slaves? Even Whites, who can bear 
the heat much worse than the Negroes, can work at as laborious 
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employments as field work in the West Indies, without fear of 
the whip or of flogging. 


There should be an officer appointed to every district for the | 


specific purpose of examining the proficiency of the slaves in 
the knowledge before alluded to; and his certificate should 
entitle them to be admitted as witnesses on all occasions. On 
having this certificate for a year, with that of a year’s indus- 
trious labour and good conduct from the agent or overseer, who 
should be obliged to give it on application, or to state in writing 
to the examining officer his reasons to the contrary, every adult 
slave should get one day in the week to labour for himself or her- 
self; and government should pay the owner of the slave ten pounds 
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for such day to the male, and eight pounds for it to the female 


slave. On the like certificates in a year from obtaining the 
first weekly day, the slaves should be entitled to a second weekly 
day ; gud government should pay the owners the same sums as 
for the first. On the like certificates in another year, and on 
the male slave’s payment of four pounds, and the female’s of two 
pounds to the owner, the slaves should be entitled to a third 
weekly day: and government should-pay six pounds for this 
day. The slaves should then be left to purchase themselves 
the three other days of the week, at the rate of ten pounds a day 
for the male and eight pounds for the female ; and before they 
could purchase the last day, they should repay government haif 


of what it paid for the three first days, and give their obligations — 


for the other half in a certain time from the attainment of their 
entire emancipation. 

They should be entitled (still only on having the certificates 
before mentioned) to purchase also the emancipation of their 
children to a certain age at certain prices ; and the owners should 
give their obligations to government, that if, after the total 
emancipation of the slaves, they should find free labour as cheap 
as slave labour, and their plantations advance in value propor- 
tionally, as probably would be the case, they would repay the 
sums paid to them both by government and by the slaves, in 
order that the sums paid by the slaves, either to the owners or to 
government, should be repaid to them, and that government 
should retain the rest. 

The free Negroes should likewise be entitled, by a certificate 
from the examining officer before mentioned, to vote in the 
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election of Members of Assembly, and to be themselves elected 
members. 

Finally, there should be established for the free Negroes, as 
well as for all the inhabitants who should wantto resort to them, 
agricultural institutions, as should be for the poorer orders in 
this country and Ireland, to afford them continual employment 
and sufficient wages, together with proper instruction. 

By such a well-regulated gradual emanc!pation, the Negroes 
would contract habits of morality, of mental cultivation, of 
industry, and of providing for themselves increased comforts ; 
the planter would obtain capital which, instead of being sunk in 
a losing concern as it now is, he might employ in some profitable 
branch of business, and cultivate his plantations more cheaply 
than he does at present; and the mother country would be freed 
from the expense of keeping up a large military force in a 
destructive climate, and obtain a market for her manufactures, 
extending in proportion as the Black population would grow in 


wealth and habits of comparative luxury and refinement. 
B. 





NEW HARMONY. 

THE following highly important information of the progress 
of the new principles in America may be relied on as authentic, 
it having been brought over from New Harmony by Mr. Sted- 
man Whitwell, who accompanied Mr. Owen to America, and 
who is just arrived, on particular business relative to the affairs 
of the new communities. 

“ A narrative of all that took place during my residence in 
New Harmony would not be a subject for a letter; it would be 
more than conversation for a week. I believe I must therefore 
confine myself to sketching the state of affairs when I left, in 
the last days of August. Mr. Owen and his son William were 
perfectly well. I never saw them both look better. The 
whole settlement had been healthy during the summer; and 
there was every prospect of its passing through the sickly 
months of August and September without much fever, 

“Five communities were in operation when I left. Three of 
them residing in the town, and forming 4 kind of federation ; 
and two at the respective distances of half a mile, and of a mile 
and a half, distinct and independent. There is also in a small 
prarie in the Illinois, about 25 miles from New Harmony ; 
another formed under an English settler of the name of Hall; 
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and there was one on the late Mr. Birkbeck's property during © 
the summer, but which is at present suspended, but only for 
purpose of re-assembling more vigorously. Throughout the © 
United States I have beard of at least fifteen others,in different — 


states of perfection, so that Mr. Owen may look bach upon the 
two last years with great satisfaction as to the progress in the 
practice of the new system. 
‘* The two communities in the immediate neighbourhood of 
New Harmony, are called ‘ Macluria’ (in the silly notion of 
complimenting Mr. M‘Lure, the coadjutor of Mr. Owen) and 
‘ Feiba Peven,’ a word which by a sort of memoria technica, 
expresses the degrees and minutes of the longitude and latitude 
of the place. Macluria is composed of native back-woodsmen, 
strongly tinctured with metbodism, and strongly prejudiced as 
to their notion of living, cultivating the earth, &c. They havea 
large proportion of children. They have about 1200 acres 
of land, mostly wood, and they have already built about a 
dozen cabins, &c., detached but arranged on the sides of a 
parallelogram. I believe they are about 150 in number. Mr. 
Owen has lent them some capital at 4 per cent. and they have 
performed since their association, a great deal of labour, but 
accompanied with the slovenliness of the race. Feiba has been 
formed by a number of the English settlers from the neigh- 
bourhood of Messrs. Flower and Birkbeck’s properties in the 
Illinois. These are fewer in number than the American com- 
munity, but they have a much smaller proportion of children. 
They have about the same quantity of land, and touch the town 
lands of New Harmony on one side, and Macluria on the other. 
They also pursue their own notions of agriculture, &c., and the 
difference between the neatness of Feiba and the negligence of 
Macluria is a!ready remarkable, though the latter had about 
two months the start in the spring. The difference of productive 
effect was also very evident upon an examination of the corn 
stacks and gardens of the two communities. Each, however, 
has its ‘ worm i’ the bud,’ which Mr. Owen is aware of, and 
will probably extract. They now hide themselves from his pre- 
sence. I allude to superstition in the one, and whisky in the other. 
“The total population of the town of New Harmony is nearly 
if not quite 700. These are divided into three societies, each 
oc cupying defined portions of land and buildings, They are the 
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society of education, the society of agriculturists, and the society 
of mechanics and manufacturers. I cannot specify from re- 
collection their respective numbers, but my impression is they 
may be in about the following proportions—education, 2} ; 
agriculture, 1}; mechanics and manufactures, 3. All the three 
(as also the two neighbouring communities,) are bound by the 
same general principles, but have their own modes of govern- 
ment. There is a Board of Union to which the three societies 
send a representative. This board adjusts the intercourse, &c. 
of the societies, but does not meddle with anything belong- 
ing exclusively to any particular society. The society for edu- 
cation is under the direct patronage of Mr. Maclure. This 
gentleman is a bachelor approaching, if not quite sixty, of very 
large fortune, is liberal, and has an extensive acquaintance 
with the world, over great part of which he has travelled in 
his scientific pursuits. He has for some years been at grrat 
expense and trouble in introducing the Pestalozzian system 
of education into America, and joined Mr. Owen most heartily, 
as far as he pleased, with regard to the young, but declares 
himself hopeless with regard * to adults. He was President 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia; and 
has not only transported himself, his large library, his exten- 
sive collections in geneology and mineralogy, and his scien- 
tific apparatus, to New Harmony, but has exerted himself to 
induce others to do the same. These are now members of the 
education society; among them is Peter Neit, the real author 
of the Pestalozzian system; Pestalozzi himself being no more 
than an intelligent patron. Mr. Maclure has enabled the edu- 
cation society to purchase of Mr. Owen, and pay for a very 
large proportion of the buildings and lands adjacent of the 
town, so that they may be said to be independent of Mr. Owen. 
Robert Dale Owen, and William Price, belong to this society, 
and so did Mr. Applegarth, but he has since left them. The 
other two societies are indebted for their land, &c., and capital, 
to Mr. Owen, who of course belongs to no society; and I 
believe that William does not also; he is treasurer, and at the 
head of the store, accounts, &c. 





* We cannot agree with the worthy Maclure, on this point. Lycur- 
gus brought an adult population to a state of severe discipline and 
— which our system does not at all require or contemplate. 

DITOR. 
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« New Harmony was filled to excess in about a month from 
the time the Germans quitted it, upon the general invitation 
held out by Mr. Owen in his public addresses. This was totally 
unexpected, and therefore no provision was or could be made, 
to check the intrusion of improper persons ; and as Mr. Owen 
left America for England soon after, but few effectual means 
could be adopted to dismiss them, or train the others, as no one 
was present (except William Owen) who knew the plans of 
Mr. Owen. Mr. Owen, then, on his return had an immense task 
before him. Any other man living, L am sure, would have 
abandoned the attempt in less than a month. The ignorance 
and bad passions which existed were most annoying, and re- 
guired all the forbearance which the new system inculcates, in 
its highest perfection. Mr. Owen had this, and performed 
wonders ; and I have no doubt will ultimately succeed, though I 
differ from him (with great deference be it said) on some points 
of his conduct. I have, however, great pleasure in stating my 
conviction, that the new system is striking a deep root at 
Harmony ; and that no rational doubts can be entertained of 
its permanency. . 

“ On the great question of religion, you will be sure that all 
opinions are tolerated ; but an expedient has been adopted, con- 
trary to the usual religious forms. All preachers who come to 
New Harmony, for the purpose of preaching publicly, are per- 
mitted to live at the Tavern, free of all expense, as long as they 
please, provided that when they preach, any auditor, at the end 
of the sermon, may ask for explanation, proof, &c. of any thing 
the preacher may have advanced, which the auditor does not 
understand. None of the few who have made the experiment, 
could stand the ordeal, and | no persons have made their appear- 
ance for many months. 

“I feel my attempt to give youa sketch even of New Harmony 
to he very imperfect; but perhaps [I may have some future 
opportunities of completing it. You will probably direct my 
explanations to any particular points, by asking me a few 
leading questions. 

“ With all the difficulties of New Harmony, I am far more 
convinced ofthe happy tendency and easy practicability of the 
new system. William Price, myself, and some others, made 
an experiment in the Illinois which removed all my doubts, 
and of which I will give some account at another time.” 
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